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It was customary with the ancientS to offer 
obeisance to he Hols '^irihankara (God), by prais- 
ing His divine qualities, before commencing any 
religious or educative work, so as to destroy and 
burn up, by^ the fire of contemplation of divine 
glory, all predisposition to bigotry, prejudice and 
other like causes of wrong knowledge. Having 
the same object in view, I also how to the pure 
X)eetraga (passionless) Jlrhanla (God), who fesr 
attained to omniscience by the destruction of the 
knowledge-obstructing energies of Karma, in whose 
all-embracing Jnana scintillate, like stars in the 
infinite firmament, all the objects of knowledge of the 
three periods of Time, the past, presenP and future, 
and whose Word is the final authority to be appealed 
to in case of doubt and dispute. 


C. R. JAIN. 



PREFACE. 


‘ '^he Science of Thought ’ is intended to be a 
brief exposition of the view of Jaina Philosophy on 
the nature and types of Jnana (knowledge) and the 
working of mind in reference to logical inference. 
The book is not a translation of any particular work, 
though it is principally based on two small treatises, 
the Pariksa Mukha and the Nyaya T)ipika. 

The author of the first-named work was a cer- 
taiaAcharya (philosopher-saint) known by the name 
oh Sfi Manikyananda, who flourished about the 
commencement of the ninth century of the Christian 
era. The other book, the Nyaya Dipika, is a much 
^4s*er work, and was composed by Yati Dhartna- 
bhusana about the year 1600 A. D. Both the 
‘Pariha ^ukha and the Nyaya T)ipika are, how- 
ever, based on earlier and bigger works, and do not 
claim to be exhaustive. 

• In preseifting to the modem reader the views 
of the Jaina Siddhanta (Philosophy) on such an 
important subject as the Science of ‘thought, I 
cannot help giving an expression to a consciousness 
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PEEFACE. 


of my inability to do full justice to this important 
department of knowledge, but am borne up by the 
hope that the book may succeed in attracting to 
the field of research more competent hands who may 
be able to bring out the excellence of the Jaina 
view better than I have been able to do. 


Hardoi : 

/ 5th Nocemher, 1916. 


C R. JAIN. 
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THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The word Ny&ya generally means a path or 
way, but in connection with philosophy it implies 
the. method of accurate thinking, hence, the system 
of Logic, or, i^i general terms, the Science of 
Thought, which aims at the acquisition of right 
"SSwledge or truth. ^ 

Right knowledge may he defined as that which is 
destructive of ignorance, the chief cause of 
mishaps. 

There are three kinds of ignorance, namely, (1) 
san^aya (doubt), (2) viparyaya (wrong knowledge) 
and (3) anadhyavasdya (absence of knowledge). 

Doubt is the state of uncertainty about the 
correctness of two or more possible views of a fact. 

Viparyaya signifies knowledge which is untrue. 
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e.g., the idea that the whitish, shining surface of 
an oyster-shell contains silver. 

Anadhyavas&ya is the state of mind which implies 
an attitude of indifference, indefiniteness or agnos- 
ticism. It is the state of consciousness in which 
the mind is aware of the existence of an object but 
does not know what it really is. 

Knowledge which is free from these three ble- 
mishes, that is to say which cognises the objects of 
knowledge as they exist in nature, is called prarndna 
(valid knowledge). 


CHAPTER 11. 

All things are knowable, that is to say they are 
capable of being the object of knowledge on the 
part of some one or other. Thai which is not 
capable of being known by any one at all cannot 
have an existence, for that which is not prova'Bl^' 
is non-existent. Hence, if things exist, they must 
admit of proof. But things which are not 
known to any one at all are incapable of being 
proved. Therefore, that which is not known to any 
one at all is non-existent. Were it otherwise, we 
would be proving that of which we have no know- 
ledge whatsoever, and the very existence of which 
we have absolutely no reason to affirm. Therefore, 
aU things are knowable. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Eight knowledge depends on accurate observa- 
tion and thought, and accurate thinking implies 
exact description of things. 

The very first step towards accuracy of thought 
is to give a name to the subject of enquiry. This 
is called udde§a, and is obviously a necessary 
step in the science of thought, for no discourse or 
''discussion is possible without first naming or 
otherwise marking out the subject of controversy. 

The object of defining a thing is to enable it to be 
distinguished from all other things. Therefore, every 
true definition must mention the distinguishing 
feature {Idksana) of the eject to be defined {Lah^hya). 

A laksana may be either (1) dtmoBhuta, i.e., an 
inseparable property of the laksya, as heat, of fire, 
or (2) andtamahJiuta which is not an inseparable at- 
tribute of the thing defined, e.g., beard, of man. 
TKb main feature of distinction between, these two 
kinds of laksana lies in the fact that while the 
absence of the dtamahliuta quality would at once 
make the thing to be defined non-existent (e.g., 
fire without heat), the destruction of the andtama- 
bhuta would mot be fatal to its existence, e.g'., a 
beardless man. 

Every true laksana should be free from the 
following kinds of faults : — 

(1) Avydpti (non-prevalence or non-distribution 
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amongst all tlie members of a class), as in tlie state- 
ment, ‘ man is a bearded being.’ Here it is clear 
that tbe beard is not a distinguishing feature of all 
human beings, for females and children do not grow 
it. 

(2) Ativyapti (over-prevalence) which occurs 
when the feature is also found in things other 
than the lahya. The statement : ‘ the parrot is 
a winged creature,’ is an instance of this defect, 
for all birds have wings. 

(3) Asambhava, or that which is contradicted 
by perception or some other kind of knowledge. 
To describe man as possessed of horns is an instance 
of this blemish. 

Thus, the true lahsana is a quality which is 
actually found in eveiy member of the class but 
which does not exist outside it. 


CHAPTHB IV. 

Knowledge is the nature of the soul. If it were 
not the nature of the soul, it would either be the 
nature of the not-soul, or of nothing whatever. 
But in the former case, the uncon^ious would 
become the conscious, and the soul would be 
unable to know itself or any one else, for it would 
then be devoid of consciousness ; and in the 
latter, there would be no knowledge, nor conscious 
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beings in existence, which, happily, is not the 
case. 

• It might be urged that knowledge, consciousness, 
or the power to know or cognize is an independent 
quality which, when it comes in contact with 
the soul, enables it to perceive and know itself 
and other things, but this is untenable on the 
ground that qualities only inhere in substances ® 
and cannot be conceived to exist independently of 
concrete things. The fact is that qualities are pure 
mental abstractions made after observation of a 
number of individuals ; no one has ever seen them 
existing by themselves. 

Besides, it is permissible to ask whether these 
qualities be indivisible and all-pervading, or 
atomistic ? But if we say that they are atomistic, 
then the cause of abstraction is thrown over board, 

* That qualities inhere in substances is a self-evident truth, 
for they cannot b© conceived to exist by themselves. If they 
could lead an existence independently of substance, we should 
have softness, hardness, manhood and the like also existing by 
themselves, which would be absurd^ Moreover, if qualities 
were capable of leading an independent existence of their 
own, existence also would exist separately from all other 
qualities. Bui this vrould make existence itself a featureless 
function or attribute of nothing whatsoever, on the one hand, 
and all the other remaining qualities simply non-existent, on 
the other, because existence would no longer b© one of their 
attributes. It follows, therefore, that qualities cannot b© 
conceived to exist apart from substances. 
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for tlie numerous ‘ atoms ’ of conciousness are 
really only so many concrete individuals. On the 
other hand, if it be said that consciousness is an 
indivisible existence, then it must be all-pervading, 
so as to be able to enter into the constitution of 
every living being at different places in the world. 
But on this hypothesis the real knower or source of 
knowledge being one and the same throughout 
the universe, there should be no differences in 
respect of knowledge among the individuals, which 
is not the case, as every one’s experience shows. 

There is only one other alternative, and that is 
that the quality is all-pervading but the differences 
in knowledge depend on the nature of individuals 
themselves ; ljut in this case knowledge ceases to be 
a property of consciousness, and becomes- depend- 
ent on the nature of souls, for if it were a function 
of an indivisible and all-pervading "quality know- 
ledge of one soul, wherever acquired, would imm<?- 
diately become the common property of every other 
soul, on the ground of the real knower being only 
one and the same. 

It follows, therefore, that consciousness cannot 
be separated from the soul. The absurdity of the 
opposite view may be further emphasized by study- 
ing the nature of both when separated from each 
other. 

Firstly, consciousness separated from a knowing 
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being would exist either as a knower, or as an 
object of knowledge. But not as a knower, for in 
that case the separation would mean nothing ; nor 
yet as an object of knowledge, for as an object of 
knowledge it would only enjoy knowability, but not 
knowingness, or cognisance. 

Secondly, the soul separated from consciousness 
can exist only either as a knower, or as devoid of 
* knowledge. But in the former case consciousness 
adds nothing to it, and may be ignored ; and in the 
latter it is inconceivable how a thing whose nature 
is ignorance^' can ever become a knower by its union 
with consciousness. It is thus clear that conscious- 
ness is nothing but the nature or function of the 
soul ; in other words, the soul is a substance which 
i&cliaraeterised by knowledge or consciousness. 


CHAPTER V. 

♦ 

Every living being is endowed witl^the capacity 
for infinite knowledge, because (1) all things are 

♦ If any one would seriously refieet on the difierence be- 
tween a living being and a looking glass iu respect of know- 
ledge, he would not be long in discovering that the former is 
Capable of feSling the states of Ms consciousness, the 
modifications of the substance of his being, while the latter is 
not. Hence the image in the glass is not perceived by the 
glass, while an impression in consciousness is immediately 
cognized by the soul. 
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knowable, and (2) because knowledge, or conscious- 
ness, is the very essence of the soul. 

In respect of the quality of knowability, it js 
sulScient to say that every thing that has existence 
for its characteristic must be known to at least one 
soul, as already proved. But since all souls are 
alike as regards their substantive nature, they must 
all be endowed with the same or an equal capacity 
in respect of knowledge. Hence, what one soul 
can know all others can also become aware of. 

As regards consciousness also, it is evident that 
the soul cannot but be possessed of the potency for 
infinite knowledge, unlimited by Time or Space, 
for knowledge consists in the modifications or 
aspects of its own substance (consciousness). 

Putting these conclusions together, we. arrive “Ut 
the inference that the soul’s consciousness or know- 
ing capacity is unlimited within the range of the 
possible, so that only the impossible lies beyond ^ts 
knowing capacity. But since all that exists is also 
limited to the possible in nature, and since the 
possible in nature corresponds to the possible in 
knowledge or thought, on account of the quality 
of knowability which has been seen to be an in- 
alienable attribute of things, it follows, with the 
certainty of logic, that nothing that the soul can 
never know can ever actually happen or exist in 
nature. 
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Therefore, all souls are endowed with potential 
omniscience. 

, Some people think that it would be more con- 
ducive to their peace of mind to have only one 
omniscient soul, but this is untenable on the ground 
that souls being pure spirit in reality, the essential 
nature of one must naturally and necessarily be the 
essential nature of all others. Thus, there would 
be no differences in the possibility of development 
in respect of knowledge among different souls, al- 
though they might differ from One another in so 
far as its actual manifestation is concerned. 

Thus, the positing of only one omniscient soul 
together with a large number of those with limited 
knowledge is clearly an instance of illogical thought. 
Ther^ can be differences in the quality or function 
of beings only if they differ from one another in 
respect of their "^substantive nature, but the fact that 
consciousness is common to them all, including 
the one postulated omniscient soul, ishows that 
they are not different from one another in that 
respect. 

There remains the possibility of our postulating 
the presence of an extra conscious quality in the 
one omniscient soul, but even this supposition does 
not advance its case any further, because pure spirit 
is not a compound but a simple substance, or 
reality. Nor can it be called a compound without 
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being deprived of its immortality, since all com- 
pounded effects are liable to dissolve and disinte- 
grate. It follows from this that the one omniscient 
soul cannot be a real entity, or thing in itself, if it is 
to be regarded as a compound of the ordinary con- 
sciousness Tplus an extra conscious quality. 

F nrthermore, the only substance which can be- 
come associated with spirit, is matter, an uncon- 
scious material which can only act as a veil to 
curtail knowledge, but which is otherwise quite 
incapable of augmenting® it in the least. 

We thus conclude that omniscience is the very 
nature of the soul-substance, not of any particular 
soul exclusively. 

Those who deny the possibility of omniscience 
on the authority of certain pious rishis (saintslforget 
that if testimony were admitted on the point it 
would necessarily end by proving that which it 
was adduced to refute, for he who would deny the 
very possibility of omniscience in others would 
have to be omniscient himself. 

* The eommon error of materialism which imagines that 
musk, coffee and other similar substances actually give rise to 
consciousness seems to have arisen from the fact that these 
substances partially remove the obstacles from the path of 
the little ‘ gleam ’ with which we adjust our daily affairs. It 
is, however, quite inconceivable how an unconscious thing can 
possibly give rise to or increase the quantity of consciousness, 
when even the knowledge of one soul — a conscious being— 
cannot be tacked on to another. 
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CHAPTER YI 

^ In knowing anything one only knows the states 
of one’s own consciousness, for knowledge is the 
very nature of the soul. No one can possibly know 
another except by observing the effect of the pre- 
sence of that other on one’s own consciousness. 
Hence, the soul only takes note of the modifications 
of its own substance, called states of consciousness- 


CHAPTER VII. 

The soul is a reality, or substance, because it 
exists, and because existence is a quality of sub- 
stance.*"'* If existence were not a quality of sub- 
stance, it would appertain to that whi^h is devoid 
— ^ 

* The word substance used in connection with the soul 
need cause us no alarm, since it merely denotes subsistence, 
existence or being, and is not confined to matter. ‘ In philoso- 
phy, substance is that which underlies or is the permanent 
subfect or cause of all phenomena, whether material or spiri- 
tual ; the subject which we imagine to underlie the attributes 
or qualities by which alone we are conscious of existence ; 
that which exists independently and unchangeably, in con- 
tradistinction to accident, which denotes any of the changes 
of changeable phenomena in substance, whether these 
phenomena are necessary or casual, in which latter ease they 
are called accidents in a narrower sense. . . . Substance 
is, with respect to the mind, a merely logical distinction from 
its attributes. We can never imagine it, but we are compelled 
to assume it. We cannot conceive substance shorn of its 
attributes, because those attributes are the sole staple of our 
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o£ all substantiveness. But that which is devoid 
of substantiveness cannot be the subject of any 
quality whatsoever, because qualities only inhtsre 
in substances. Hence, if existence were not a 
quality of substance, it would appertain to that 
which is incapable of being the subject of any quality 
whatsoever, and therefore, also of existence, which 
contradicts the proposition itself. Therefore, exis- 
tence is an attribute of substance, and, conversely, 
that which exists must be a substance. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Every sold is an indivisible unit of conscious- 
ness, that is. to say, an individual. If it were not 
indivisible, it would consist of two or more'' parts, 
which would be either similar or dissimilar in 
function. But not dissimilar, because two dissimi- 
lar things cannot exercise a common function. 
Hence, consciousness, the distinguishing feature of 

conceptions ; but we must assume that substance is something 
different from its attributes ’ (The Imperial Dictionary). Thus 
everything that exists must have some sort of substantiveness 
or subsistence ; and it is this snbstantiveneas or subsistence 
which is called substance. As Spinoza puts it, “existence 
appertains to the nature of substance.” It is in this sense 
that the word substance is employed in philosophy. Thus 
souls and matter are both substances though of different 
natures as is evident from their attributes. 
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tlie soul, cannot be a property of more than one 
substance. The parts must then be all made of 
th^ same substance. But this also cannot be true, 
for in that case each part would exercise similar 
functions, multiplying the operation of conscious- 
ness exactly as many times as there are parts in 
a soul. We should then expect to find not one 
impression of an object perceived, not one memory 
of a recalled experience, not one inference drawn 
from a giv^i set of premises, nor even one act of 
desire, willing or judgment on the part of the soul, 
but a multiplicity of them, determinable by the 
number of parts of which any particular soul 
were made. But this is contradicted by direct 
observation. Therefore, every soul is an. indivisible 
•unit of cohsciousness, i.e., an individual. 

The simplicity of the subject of inference is 
further established by the fact that no conclusion 
is ;p08sible in logic unless the major and minor pre- 
mises are cognized by one and the eame^ndividual, 
for if the proposition, ‘ A = B’, be held in mind by 
one man, and the premise, ‘ B = 0 ’, by another, 
neither of them nor any one else can possibly draw 
ati inference^rom them. If the soul were made 
up of parts, those parts would similarly cognize 
different portions of a syllogism, thus rendering it 
impossible to draw an inference. Therefore, the 
sonl cannot be a thing made np of parts. 
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The soul being an individual, or indivisible unit 
of consciousness, the idea of knowledge in reference 
to it is that of a state of consciousness which Is 
neither the whole, nor a separated part of the life of 
the ego, but one of an infinity of interpenetrating 
and inseparable phases or aspects, each of which 
is pervaded by the all-pervading consciousness of 
the self. In difierent words, every soul is, by 
nature, an individual Idea which is itself the 
summation of an infinity of different, bjit insepar- 
able ideas, or states of consciousness. But since all 
these ideas or states of consciousness are not simul- 
taneously present in the consciousness of each and 
every soul, some of them must necessarily 
exist in a r sub-conscious or dormant condition 
whence they emerge above the level ‘ whenever 
conditions are favourable for their manifestation. 
Thus, knowledge is never acquired from without, 
but only actualized from within. This is so even 
when we perceive a new object or are impressed 
with a new idea for the first time, for the soul 
can never know anything other than the state 
or states of its own consciousness. Hence, unless 
the soul be endowed with the capacity 4o assume a 
state corresponding to the stimulus from without, 
it would never have the consciousness of the out- 
side object. This capacity really means the power 
to vibrate in sympathy with, that is to say at the 
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same rhythm® as the incoming stimnlns. It is 
thus evident that an impression in or on conscious- 
ness differs from a statue in marble in so far as 
it does not signify the chiselling off or removal 
of any part of its bulk, but resembles it inas- 
much. as it is brought into manifestation from 
within the soul’s consciousness itself. Thus, while 
all impressions may be said to lie dormant in the 

* That an impression is in reality a kind of rhythm is clear 
from the natare of recollection which implies a revived 
impression. Memory, it will be seen, is not a picture gallery 
containing ready-made photos or reprints of past events, for 
the memory-images that arise in recollection are, in many 
instances, bigger than the perceiver thereof. This is especi- 
ally the ease with dreams which, at times, reproduce large 
cities, oceans and the like. It follows from* this that re- 
colle©tidhs do not lie stored up in the form of ready-made 
images in the body or brain or the soul-substance, but are 
formed and projected outside there and then. But the only 
other thing that visual memory can be, if not a collection of 
readf made images, is the capacity to produce images, that 
is to say, the power to mould the material which* enters into 
the composition of memory-images into characteristic shapes 
and forms. This means neither more nor less than the capacity 
to vibrate at different intensities or rhythm which by 
acting on a kind of very fine matter give rise to forms. 
The same is the case with respect to the recollection of 
im‘|)ressions fomed through the media of senses other 
than sight. They are not images in their inception, and can- 
not but exist in memory as so many different kinds of 
potencies or possibilities of recollection. It is these poten- 
cies of recollection which we have designated as different 
intensities of rhythm for the want of a more suitable term. 
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soul, in the same manner as all kinds of statues 
remain unmanifested in a slab of stone, they can- 
not be described as being created in the same way. 
There is no question of carving out anything in 
the case of an impression on the soul-substance, 
but only of a ‘ waking up ’ of a dormant state, or a 
setting free of that which was previously held in 
bonds. 

Hence, all kinds of impressions, or states of 
consciousness, lie latent in the soul, and only need 
the removal of causes which prevent their 
coming into manifestation, to emerge from the 
sub-conscious state. 

For the foregoing reasons sense-perception im- 
plies no mcQre than the resonance of an already 
existing impress, or idea-rhythm, set free to 
vibrate in response to the incoming stimulus. It 
is this responsive resonance of its own rhythm, 
hence, a state of its own consciousness, winch 
is felt by tbe soul at the moment of cognition. 
It should be stated that tbe soul has no other means 
of knowing its own states than feeling them, 
though the word feeling is here used in its widest 

4 

^ It will be seen that impressions arise not only from per- 
ception, but also from the activity of thought, since whenever 
a new idea is formed as the result of perception or 
inference a new impression is * dis-eovered ’ to enrich the 
stock of one’s knowledge. 
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sense, and includes sensations of toucli, taste, smell, 
hearing and sight. 


CHAPTER IX. 

The differences of knowledge among beings of 
different classes and kinds, as well as among 
individuals belonging to the same class are due to 
the operation of the Law of Karma, for the poten- 
tiality for infinite knowledge, that is omniscience, 
being the very nature of the soul, some outside 
influence is needed to prevent its becoming an 
actuality of experience. This external influence 
is the force of karmas, as is fully explained in 
such works as the GommatasSra.'® 

It follows from this that knowledge really arises 
from within, and education is merely a drawing 
forth (from e, out, and dueo, to lead) from the 
depths of consciousness. As the bondage of 
karma is loosened, new impressions are set free to 
manifest themselves, widening the field of percep- 
tion and knowledge by bringing the soul in touch 

• ♦ Tlie Gomma|as^ra is a Jain work of great aafcJiority on tke 
doctriae of karma, but unfortunately it bas not yet been 
translated into English. Those who cannot have access to it 
are recommended, to read the author’s *Key of Knowledge* and 
‘ The Practical Path ’ which deal with the main features of the 
subject at some length. 

2 
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with something to which it had remained irrespon- 
sive hitherto ; and, finally, when all the perception 
and knowledge-obstructing bonds of harma afe 
destroyed, omniscience is attained by the potential 
becoming the actual. 


CHAPTER X. 

Knowledge illumines itself as well as its object 
at the same time, that is to say that in knowing 
anything the soul also knows itself simultaneously. 
If the soul did not know its own existence, nobody 
else could ever impart that knowledge to it, since 
instruction from without can never take the place 
of the feeling of awareness of one’s own presence 
which is implied in self-knowledge. BesSes, 
every one’s experience will show that the one thing 
of which he is the most definitely and forcibly 
conscious is his own being. * 

Furthermore, every act of perception, and, in 
general, every kind of knowledge, implies the 
statement, ‘ I know it thus,’ whether or not the 
state of consciousness expressed by the words be 
actually translated into thought, or word, or both. 
It is to be noted that unless appropriated by the 
soul, knowledge would be reduced to the condition 
of an image in glass which is not cognized by the 
thing in which it is reflected. If the soul were 
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not an appropriative being, it, too, would resemble 
a looking glass, and would content itself by merely 
reflecting tbe image of the object before it ; but it 
is obvious that it would have no knowledge in 
that case. 

Further reflection would reveal the fact that 
the state of consciousness, ‘ I know it thus,’ is not 
only necessary for knowledge to become the pro- 
perty of, or to be appropriated by the ‘ knower,’ 
but would also be impossible unless consciousness 
illumined, that is to say knew itself. Now, since 
every one’s experience bears testimony to this 
state, it must be conceded that the soul knows 
itself as well as the object of knowledge simul- 
taneously, that is at one and the same tbne. 

In addition to the illumination of the self and 
the object of knowledge, the process and the result, 
or fruit, of knowledge also occur at the same time, 
for '\he functioning of consciousness is necessary 
for an act of cognition, and the acquisition of 
knowledge resulting in the destruction of ignorance 
is a concomitant of such functioning. 


CHAPTER XI. 

The determination of truth is independent of 
senses, though the validity of knowledge at 
times immediately follows perception. This is 
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proved by the fact that the senses are not opposed 
to ignorance, which is to be renaoved, and since that 
which is not opposed to ignorance cannot be the 
means of its destruction, it follows that they are 
not directly concerned in the acquisition of right 
or valid knowledge {'pramaua). If sense-perception 
were the same thing as pramdna, the Sun and 
the Moon should be of the size actually perceived. 
But this is absurd. That the senses cannot 
possibly be regarded as giving birth Jo truth, i.e., 
valid knowledge, is also evident from the fact that 
they are the causes of wrong knowledge also, e.g., 
the illusory appearance of water in mirage. 
Besides, that which does not know itself can 
never know» another, because only that which is 
appropriated by a knowing being is called'know- 
ledge, as already explained. Hence, the senses 
not being appropriative — every one’s experience 
and observation would bear this out— ca&not 
give rise to prama/t^a. They are merely instru- 
mental in the passage of stimulus from the exter- 
nal object to the soul within, which is the true 
knower. 

In some cases it does undoubtedly seem that 
valid knowledge accompanies sensual perception, 
but analysis would show this to happen only 
in cases of great familiarity with the object of 
knowledge, dispensing with the necessity for the 
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ascertainment of truth, which is almost as good 
as already known. 

• We thus conclude that the senses do not give 
rise to pramaija, though they play no unimportant 
part in the process of perception. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Pramana is distinguishable from error by the 
fact that it^ cannot be falsified by any means, so 
that whatever can be shown to be false is not valid. 

Pramana arises in one of the two following 
ways, (1) in the case of familiar objects, imme- 
diately, and (2) in all other cases, upon further 
enquiry or experiment. 

TSe same is the case with mental conviction, 
that is to say the consciousness of validity or 
certainty ; it also arises immediately and from 
within in the case of familiar objects, but on 
further investigation in all others. 


CHAPTER Xni. 

, Things in nature are characterised by many- 
sidedness. Each of them presents a number of 
aspects which have to be known before we can 
be said to have exact knowledge of their nature. 
The different points of view for studying things 
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are called nayas of wliicli the dravydrthika (the 
natural) and the paryayarthika (changing or con- 
ditional) are the most important. r 


The dravydrthika point of view only takes 
into consideration the nature of the substance or 
material of a thing, while the panjaydrthika confines' 
itself to the study of the form or forms in which 
substances manifest tbemselves. 


The importance of anekdntie (many-sided, hence 
all-embracing) knowledge lies in the fact that no 
one-sided system of study can possibly'aim at per- 
fect validity and fulness of knowledge, being debar- 
red from a general study of things from all sides by 
the very force of its one-sided absolutism ; for it 
frequently l^appens that the natural attributes of a 
thing are quite at variance with its manifusted 
properties, so that if the attention of the student 
be confined to either of them exclusively, the 
resulting knowledge cannot but be imperfect, jpid, 
therefore, misleading also. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Pramana is either Prati/a^*ja (direc|) or Parokm, 
(indirect). 

The difference between these two types of 
prarndm consists ip the fact that while the for- 
mer springs from direct perception, the latter is 
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dependent on memory, inference and tte like. 
The one may be said to represent the intuitional 
side of life, and the other the intellectual. 

Pratyaksa prarndm may be defined as that 
form of pure, unclouded clarity of J ndna which, 
being altogether beyond description, is essentially 
a matter for experience. The idea is that it is not 
possible to describe direct pramava by means of 
words, but that every one knows from personal 
experience what is meant by the term. 

Pratyak^a 'pram&nxa is not to be taken as equi- 
valent to pure, undetermined perception, which, 
not being antagonistic to doubt, wrong knowledge 
or ignorance, can never be termed pramdna- The 
argument that the nirvikalpaka (un^ertained or 
undSTermined perception) is the pratyahsa prarndpa 
because it is caused or produced by the object 
itself, lacks the support of both the anvaya^* and 
vygtireka* tests, since valid knowledge of unper- 
ceived things is a matter of common experience. 

The Anvaya is the statement of the necessary logical 
connection between the Sddliya (that which is to be proved) 
and the Bddham (that which is to prove the existence of the 
BMhya). The Vyatireka is the opposite of this, and implies 
the non-exist^ace of Bddhana in the absence of its Mdhya^ 
The following process of inference (syllogism) sufficiently illus- 
trates both these types of arguments. There is hre (BMhya) 
in this hill, because there is smoke(iSf ddhana) on it ; for wherever 
there is smoke there is fire (anvaya) ; and wherever there 
is no fire there is no smoke (Vyatireka)^ 
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Besides, tHe knowledge of many of the states of 
consciousness, such as ‘ I am happy,’ ‘ I am pleased,’ 
and the like is obviously incapable of being prcP 
duced by any object or objects, since there are 
no objects corresponding to happiness, pleasure and 
other similar ideas which might be perceived. It 
follows from this that pramdzta cannot be said to 
be the product of objects. 

Similarly, those who maintain that light is the 
cause of pratyak^a pramdpa are also ignorant of 
the nature of valid jnana, for dloJta (light) is not 
even a cause of perception. If light were the cause 
of perception, it would be impossible to perceive 
its antithesis, i.e., darkness, for darkness could not 
exist in light, and yet light would be required for 
its perception. The part which light' pla^ in 
visual perception seems to be confined to the en- 
largement of the field of vision, though even this 
does not hold good in the case of all kinds of liv-ing 
beings, since certain animals such as the owl and 
rat, can clearly perceive things in darkness. It 
is also evident that light plays no part whatso- 
ever in the perception of objects with senses other 
than sight, and that dreams are also seen withou;fc 
light. It follows from all this that light is not the 
cause of pratyaksa pramd^a in any sense. 

For similar reasons it is impossible to regard 
sense-organs as the causes of pratyaksa pramdm, 
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for they are not endowed with consciousness and do 
not know themselves. Moreover, they can never 
feveal Jihat which does not affect them imme- 
diately, e.g., events of the past or future, or the 
deductions of reason. They are also limited to a 
certain range of vibrations, beyond which nothing 
can be perceived, for instance, no one has ever 
perceived an atom with the aid of his senses, 
though it is certain that atoms of matter must exist 
in nature. We, therefore, conclude that sense- 
organs also are not the causes of the direct type of 
pramana- 

It only remains to deal with the argument, 
that the pratyaksa pramdva is caused by the 
contact between sense-organs and the objects of 
knowledge, that is to say by the alighting of 
an organ of sensation on the object to be known. 
Here, too, it is obvious that the argument 
fails in the case of sight which ‘ perceives ’ the 
branch of a tree near by simultaneously with the 
moon which is at a considerable distance. Now, 
because actual contact is not possible at one and 
the same time between the organ of sight and two 
«uch objecte as the branch of a tree close at hand 
and the moon, it follows that actual physical contact 
between sense-organs and objects of senses is not 
the cause of pramdna ; and since what is not the 
cause of pramdv.a can never be the cause of the 
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pratyak§a pramam, it further follows that the 
theory under consideration is not founded on good 
reason. The absurdity of the position becomes 
perfectly clear the moment it is realised that there 
can be no contact between every object of knowledge 
and sense-organs, and that knowledge is not had 
of every object that comes even in physical contact 
with an organ of sensation — the eye, the ear and 
the like. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Pvatyahsa is of two kinds, mz., sdTpvyavalidi’ika 
and param&rthika. 

The saruv^avahdrika pratyakm is the kind of 
knowledge which is not characterised by full clSTity. 
It is acquired with the aid of senses and mind, 
and is also known as vntxti-jndna. 

The pdramdrihika prafyakm signifies pnre 
intuition, that is to say knowledge acquired without 
the aid of senses and mind. This is also of two 
kinds, namely, sdkala and vikala. 

The sakala pdramarthika p’atyah^a means 
omniscience pure and simple, imp]y«ig full and 
all-embracing knowledge, unlimited by Time or 
Space. 

The vikaU pdramarthika pratyakqa also signifies 
knowledge acquired independently of senses and 
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mind, but is not unlimited like tbe sahala. It 
embraces two types of jMna called avadhi and 
manal}faryaya, 

Avadhi jijdna (clairvoyance*'**) is tbe pdramdr-- 
thiha or direct knowledge of material tbings witMn 
certain limits in respect of (i) dravya (substance), 
(ii) kshetra (place), (iii) kala (time), and (iv) hhava 
(property or nature) ; and embraces a knowledge 
of some of tbe past and future lives of tbe soul. 

Avadhi jfidna, it may be pointed out here, is to 
be distinguisbed from tbe false clairvoyance (K^u- 
amdhi%'\ wliicii, tboagb a kind of pratyaksa^ is 
not pramdi!^a. Manal^paryaya jnana (telepathy)J 
means intuitional knowledge of material things in 
tbe minds of others within tbe same four kinds of 
limfetions as specified in connection with avadhi 


^ Tlie word clairvoyance, it should be noted, is hardly a 
suitable equivalent for avadhi jndna which embraces a 
knowledge of some of the past lives of the soul, but in the 
absence of a more appropriate term we may as well employ it 
as such. 

t The simple perusal of most of the scriptures of the world 
would sufSce to show that many an honest enthusiast has 
fallen a victim to this form of ajnmia (false clairvoyance), 
^nd, unable t% distinguish the genuine thing from a baseless 
substitute, has been led to instal himself, in his mind, as a 
seer and prophet of a divinity which had no existence 
whatsoever outside his own imagination. 

f The word telepathy is adopted subject to the observations 
made in respect of clairvoyance. 
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jndna. This is pure thought-reading, and is of 
two kinds, simple and complex. 

The simple form of manaJ}paryaya jnana, tech- 
nically known as rijumati, consists in the knowledge 
of simple impressions in the mind of another ; the 
complex, called vipulamati, signifies a knowledge 
of all kinds of thoughts and impressions, whether 
simple or complex. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Paroksa pramdm signifies valid Itnowledge 
which is not characterised by the clarity of 
pratyaksa. Like pratyahsa, paroh§a, too, is to 
be known from personal experience, and cannot 
be described^my means of words. 

Some philosophers regard parokso as.thatlerm 
of knowledge which has the general,® as opposed 

» As a matter of fact, things in nature wear both the general 
and particular aspects at the same time, so that there can 
he no general without the particular nor the particular without 
the general. ^ When the special feature of a thing which 
distinguishes it from other things of the same description 
happens to be the object of attention, it is the particular, 
otherwise, that is to say, when emphasis is to be laid on the 
properties common to the whole class, it is the general that 
IS the object of knowledge. Whoever has realised theim.' 
possibility of the general and the particular existing apart 
from each other will readily perceive that, like the two sides 
of a coin, they are the two concomitant, complemental and 
inseparable aspects which all concrete things wear in 
nature. 
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to the particular, for its object. But this feature 
is also to be found in pratyahsa, which directly 
enable^ us to perceive the general, and cannot, 
therefore, be said to be a lahgana (distinctive 
mark or feature) of parokita 'pramd.na alone. 

Pardksa consists of the following five types of 
pramana. 

(1) Smriti (memory), or the recalling of that 
which is already known. 

(2) Pro-tyahM jfidna which arises from the com- 
bination of perception and memory, as in the state 
of consciousness implied in the statement : ‘ this is 
the man’. In this instance, the word ‘ this’ connotes 
present perception, ‘ the’ points to a recalled me- 
mory ; and from their union arises the-idea that the 
man now perceived is the same who was perceived 
before. Pratyahhi jfidna also include^uch know- 
ledge as arises from a comparison between a thing 
perceived and some other thing remembered. ‘ This 
is like that’ ; ‘ that is different from this’ ; and the 
like are instances of this kind of pratyahhi jndna. 

(3) Tarha or knowledge of the argument, 
that is of the invariable relationship, such as th§,t 
•of fire and smoke, between certain things. Tarlta 
is the basis of inference, and relates to, a rule of 
universal applicability to be deduced by induction 
and the observation of facts in nature. 

(4) Anumdna (inference), i.e., knowledge of 
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the existence or non-existence of a thing from the 
knowledge of the relationship it bears to another 
thing, e.g., the inference of the existence of fire at 
the sight of smoke- 

(5) Sruta jndna which implies knowledge 
acquired by the interpretation of signs, symbols, 
words and the like. This form of knowledge de- 
pends on mati jndna for its data, or raw material, 
and differs from it in respect of its extent, for 
while mati jndna is confined to things existing 
within the range of senses in the present, the sruta 
may transcend these limits both in respect of Time 
and Space. Thus while an eclipse actually per- 
ceived with the senses is known by mati jndna, the 
one now takiSig place in a far off country and the 
one which took place in the reign of Alexander 
the Great would be known by the sruta. The 
most important form of sruta jnana is Agama, 
or the Scripture of Truth, i.e., tho word of a Tir- 
ihanhara (God). It is also called sruti on the 
ground of its having been heard from another, and 
is admitted as a form of pramdna, because it is the 
most reliable form of testimony, being the word 
of an Omniscient Being who is compl^ely devoid'' 
of all forms of attachment and aversion, and 
who has, therefore, absolutely no motive or reason 
for deceiving or misleading anyone. The word of 
all other persons is not sruta, but ku-sruta (false 
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scripture), because it amounts to testimi^y ??r]iicli 
falls short of truth. • , 

Theyharacteristics of a true Scripture are :. 

. (i) that it should embody the word of an 

omniscient Teacher; 

(ii) that its teaching should be true to concrete 
nature, and not by way of a general discourse on 
certain abstract propositions of philosophy or on 
the metaphysical aspect of religion ; 

(iii) tbj^t it should speak out the precise truth 
without fear or favour ; and 

(iv) that its sense should be plain, and not con- 
cealed, so that it should not become the cause of 
misleading any one. 

The special attributes of a true Teacher® are : 

(i) that he should have evolved out omnis- 
cience which is a guarantee of fulness and perfec- 
tion of knowledge, 

^di) that he should be absolutely devoid of all 
personal motives for love and hatred in any form, 

may be pointed out here that no disembodied spirit, 
hence fully liberated Soul, can ever become a teacher, because 
a purely disembodied spirit is incapable of teaching for the 
want of a material body, the medium of communication with 
nftn. Hence, S#ipture is the word of omniscient, deified men, 
preaching truth before the attainment of final emancipation 
as pure disembodied Spirit* This is tantamount to saying that 
it is not possible for an eternally and naturally free iSfupreme 
Being, as some imagine their Hod or Hods to be, to be the 
author of the Scripture of Truth* 
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;iii) that lie should have completely conquered 
his lower nature, and 

(iv) that he should have destroyed the bondage 
of the four kinds of his gJidtiya^ harmas. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Matijndna, to be distinguished from Ttii-mati 
(false mati jnd'iia), arises from the functioning of 
senses and mind, the former furnishing the raw 
material for thought and the latter converting it 
into ascertained truth. 

Ku-mati includes ail kinds of false and errone- 
ous ideas and notions which may be entertained 
by thinking^^ beings. 

The first step of mati jndna consists in darsana 
or pure sensing, that is in an undifierencing, detail- 
less cognition of the general features of a thing. 
This results in the acquisition of knowledge of the 
class to which the object belongs. Attention 
then comes into play, and engages itself in mark- 
ing out the details and features of distinction of 
the object of enquiry, so that when analysis has 
furnished all the necessary or required particulars 
of a thing, intellect sulns up (synthesis) the resuft 
of the investigation and the culmination of thought, 
i.e., the ascertainment of tr uth, is reached. 

♦These are : (1) jndndvaraifiya, (2) darsana — varantua, moha- 
niya and antar&ya. 
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The following four stages occur 'l^tweeu 
darkna (pure sensing) and the acquisiti&i* of 
fnana (knowledge). ' 

^ 1, kmgrha which means the singling out # 
an object xvith reference to its class only, that is 
the knowledge of its general properties, e.g., to 
know an object a.s a man. 

2. Ihu, or tlio attitude of enquiry leading to 
the ascertaimnent of truth about tlie object of 
avagrha, for instance, to enquire whether the 
object known to be a man ])e a Londoner. Pid 
must be distinguished from doubt which is not a 
form of jndna. 

3. Avdya, i.e., the ascertainment of truth in res- 
pect of the subject of enquiry, as for instance, the 
determination or knowledge that the man about 
whom it was asked, whether he was a Londoner 
or not, was in fact a Londoner. 

4. DMrana, that is being impressed with the 
idea thus formed, so as to be able to recall it 
subsequently. 


CHAPTER, XVIII. 

% % 

Omniscience includes a knowledge of all things 
that existed in the past, exist now or shall come 
into existence in the future. 

It arises from the free functioning of the 
3 
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substance of consciousneSfS, unhindered by the 
knowledge-obstructing influence of matter."^ 

j- .(T 

* There can be no getting away from the fae£ that the 
soul can never know anything unless it bo endowed with the 
knowing faculty. The senses only give us impressions, photos 
or images of objects, but not the knower to cognize them ; 
and it would he a miracle if they could create the knower, for 
they are unconscious themselves. There can be equally 
clearly no doubt but that the soul only perceives ifcs own 
conditions or states of consciousness in knowing anything 
else, for very often that which it knows is very different from 
what is actually perceived, and in many case^ what is known 
is never.really perceived with the senses, e.p., ether which is 
invisible to the naked eye. The existence of a capacity to 
know, then, is a condition precedent to the consciousness 
of the soul, and it is evident that this capacity to know is not 
anything foreign to or acquired by the soul, but its very 
nature, for, as already observed, the separation of jndna 
(consciousness) from the jhdni (knower) is fatal to both. It 
is also evident that there can be no limit to the knowing 
capacity of the soul, for neither reason nor imagination are 
liable to be limited by aught but the impossible, and though 
the senses of each and every living being do not embrace the ^ 
whole range of phenomena, still there can be no doubt but 
that different beings take cognizance of different things, so 
that what is invisible to one soul does not necessarily remain 
unperceived by all. Owls, for instance, perceive objects in 
the dark ; and it is obvious that the minute little insects which 
are quite invisible to us must be known <^at least to the 
members of their own fraternity, for they breed and multiply. 
The inference is that while the soul is the knower in its own 
right, its knowing capacity is obstructed, more or less, in the 
case of different beings, though consciousness with its special 
properties-individuality and knowledge— being common to all, 
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destruction of the four kinds of 
there can be no cliffercnucs of quality or quantity 
<jf the potentiality of knowledge among them. This conclu- 
sion is fillly supported by the facts or phenomena of clair- 
voyanee and, telepathy of the very oxistonco of which men 
are almost wholly ignorant in this age, but which have been 
fully proved to bo the natural functions of the soul {see the 
Proceedings of tho Psychical Research Society) 

The nature of the soul being pure mtellig;nce, thought 
(knowledge) or consciousness, the differences in the degree 
of its manifestation, among the different kinds of beings as 
well as among members of the same species, must be due to 
theinaucnce olC some outside force, or agent, whose assoeia- 

conscious substance (soul) has the 
effect of depriTing it of its pure clarity of knowledge. Un- 
conscious matter is just such an agent, which as described 
m The Practical Path ’ enters into union with the soul- 
substance and thereby cripples its knowing powers, more or 
less, according to the type of bondage (the state of fusion of 
—to a.a aoa). Tim. a, aitoi.e twa a, 
ness depend on the operation of the knowledge-obstractin^ 
energies of karma, so that where they are aetuaUy " fnj 
play the manifestation of the knowing faculty of the soul 
maylie reduced to the sense of touch, as in the ease of onf 
sensed beings (metals and the like), while in the converse 
case, that is where they are totally eliminated, the full blaze 

reward of the conquering jfea 
(ego).^ All the intermediate degrees of manifestation of 
consciousness between these two extremes, it can be seen in 
a. general way, miso owe their existence to the destruction or 
quiescence, or partial destruction and partial quiescence of 
these energies of knowledge-obstructing karmas, for know- 
ledge being the very nature of the soul may be covered over 
by the veE of ignorance and ‘ uncovered ' as often as it may 
but It cannot be acquired or developed anew, or engraft^' 
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Tiarmas sets tlie soul free to vibrate at its natural 

on an originally unconscious stem.^ If we ponder over 
this statement, we shall not be long in realising that nb 
originally unconscious substance can, by the centralisation, or 
mirroring of stimulus in a central part, convert it into sensa- 
tion and itself into a knowing being. The gulf between the 
conscious and the unconscious is too wide to be bridged over 
in this manner, and no intellectual jump or aerobatic feat of 
imagination can even faintly suggest the method by which 
or the manner in which such a miracle might be effected. 

The soul, then, is the knower in consequence of its nature, 
the purity of which is defiled by the absorption of the un- 
conscious substance — matter. It follows from this that the 
tearing asunder of the veil of matter, by destroying or 
cheeking the energy of karmas, which interfere with the 
knowing capacity of the soul, is the real means of increase of 
knowledge. Observation shows that passions and emotions con- 
siderably intejtfere with one’s knowing capacity and clarity ol 
intellect ; and the effect of bias or prejudice on the faculty ol 
judgment is too well known to need comment. Thus, our per- - 
sonal likes and dislikes, as well as passions and emotions, are 
the causes which interfere with the dawn of puma. They 
cause the inflow of matter into the conscious substance, and 
the fusion of spirit and matter prevents the soul from exercis- 
ing its natural function in full measure. Another cause of 
obstruction is the interest in the physical concerns of life 
which narrows down the zone of knowledge to what is 
regarded as the immediately useful for the requirements of 
the physical body. Attention here acts as a porter at the 
gate, and admits only the desirable, thus shutting the dow 
against all ideas other than those presenting themselves 
in response to the invitation of the desiring mam,s (lower 
mind, the seat of desires). We, therefore, conclude that the 
functioning of consciousness is obstructed by certain kinds 
of energies, springing into being from personal likes, dislikes, 
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rhythm*, and to exercise its function of unlimited 
knowing. > 

interests,'^ passions, emotions and desires. These energies 
have been classified under four different heads by the Jaina 
dcMryas, and constitute what are known as the ghdtiya karmas, 

^ The rhythm, that is to say, the energy of functioning, of 
the soul, is of a most complex type, for it knows itself in 
addition to the object of knowledge at one and the same time, 
and also boeanse its capacity to know things embraces the 
whole range of possibility, that which it can never know having 
no manner of claim to existence. 

It follows fi;om this that the natural energy of the soul, as 
pure spirit — a condition in which no interests or motives or 
other forms of obstruction remain to shorten the range of 
conseioiisness—is of a most complex type in which the rhythm 
of self-awareness holds together, in an interpenetrating man« 
ner, all other possible rhythms of knowledge none of which is 
denied froedora of functioning and operation.* As such, the 
soul resembles a great melody in which the rhythm of the 
tune hovers over the rhythms of the notes that enter into 
its composition, and in which each of the notes, though a 
separate entity in itself, is nevertheless only an indivisible 
and inseparable part of the whole. 

Now, since rhythm is but another word for an idea in 
connection with the soul, because knowledge consists in the 
states of one’s own consciousness, by putting the above in the 
simple language of philosophy, we may say that each perfect, 
or fully-evolved Soul, being pure consciousness freed from 
the blinding influence of matter, is actually an all-compre- 
hensive Idea which sums up, as it were, and includes all other 
possible ideas without a single exception. Hence, the fullest 
possible knowledge, unlimited by Time or Space, is always the 
state of consciousness of a deified soul. In other words, 
the emancipated soul is simply jndna mayee (embodiment of 
knowledge), being pure consciousness in essence. 
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OHAPTEE XIX. 

A being can have from one to four differeiit kinds 
of knowledge, but if be bave only one, it must 
be hevala jndna f omniscience) ; if two, mati and 
sruta; if three, mati sruta and either avadhi 
(clairvoyance) or manalparyaya (telepathy) ; and if 
four, then all except the first named. The reason 
for this is that mati and sruta jndnas are enjoy- 
ed by all excepting those who ba?e acquired 
omniscience. Avadhi and mana^paryaya arise 
from the observance of rules of conduct laid down 
for the guidance of ascetics, so that those who 
acquire them enjoy them along with the other 
two (mati and sruta)/" K^evala jndfia however, 
arises only when the soul completely withdraws its 
attention inwards, and, therefore implies a cessation 
of the functioning of the outward-turned senses 
and intellect. 

Avadhi and manahparyaya, being super-sensu- 
ous, that is independent of senses and mind, are 
but limited forms of omniscience, and become 
merged in it when it arises. 


* Avadhi jfidna, according to the Scripture, is also enjoyed 
by great personages, such as Tirthanharas, from their birth. 
In their case it arises as the result of the past good karmas of 
their souls. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Anuman& (inference) is of two kinds, svartlidnu-- 
mdna a*»d pararthdnumdna, tlie former implying an 
inference drawn for one’s own satisfaction, that is 
^y oneself, and the latter one that is drawn at the 
instance or through the words of another. 

A svarthanumana process consists of three parts, 
namely, 

(i) a sddhya, i.e., that which is to be proved, 

(ii) a sadliana, or that which can exist only in 
relation with, and is, therefore, the determinant of 
the sddhya, and 

(iii) a dharmi, that is the abode of the sMhya. 

The sadhya also called dharma^ with reference 

to its abode the (dharmi), and the dhafmi are some- 
times taken together for the sake of brevity, and 
called pah^a. In such a case there are only two 
limbs of ttie svdrthanumdna syllogism, the pah^ha 
an^ sddhana or argument, also called hetu. 

The sadhya may be defined as that which is 
shahya or ahddhita (not opposed to or contra- 
dicted by direct perception or inference), ahhipreta 

or ishta (which the disputant^^ wishes to establish) 
# 

^ The ancients employed the terms vddi and prati^dM 
respectively for the theorist and the opponent who raises all 
sorts of oTbjeetions against the validity of a proposition pro- 
pounded Tby the vML The pratv-vadi is an imaginary being 
whose sole raison d^etre lies in the desire to establish the 
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and apt’osiddha or asiddha (which has not been 
ascertained as yet). 

It will be seen that the insistence on the quality 
of shahya is intended to save fruitless speculation, 
while the confining of the investigation to an apra- 
siddha sadhya is calculated to prevent the re-opening 
of an already settled point. 

The sddhana is a necessary part of a syllogism, 
because it is the mark of that which is to be proved, 
while the dharmi is required to localize the sadhya, 
for otherwise we might have smoke on a hill-top 
giving rise to an inference of the existence of fire 
in a lake, which would be absurd. The absence of a 
dharmi reduces anumdna to tarha, for in the absence 
of an abode^. the inference only amounts to a re- 
petition of the abstract relationship between the 
sddhya and the sddhana of a syllogism. 

The dharmi may be either, 

(1) pramdna prasiddha, i.e., that which is known 
by prammia, 

(2) vikalpa prasiddha, which is taken for grant- 
ed, or supposed, or 

(3) pramdm-vikalpa prasiddha, i.e., that which 
partakes of the nature of pramdna a^od viltalm , 
both. 


truth of a proposition by refuting all possible objections that 

can be razs^ against its vaUdity. He is also useful as a name- 
less substitute for criticising a sensitive rival. 
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Illustrations. 

(a) This hill is full df fire, because it is full of smoke. 

• « 

ih) T|^e horns of a hare are non-existent, because no one 
has ever seen them. 

(c) Man is the master of his destiny, because he has the 
power to control his actions. 

[Illustration (a) is an instance of the pramctm prasiddJia 
dliarmi, because ‘ this hill ’ (dhanni) is the immediate object of 
preception* 

The dharmi of illustration (b) is vlkalpa prasiddlia because 
the * horns of a hare, (dharmi) y being purely imaginary, can 
never be established by pratyaksa or any other kind of 
pramCnia. 

The dharmi of the third illustration is pramdnaH'ikcdpa 
prasiddhay because it (man) includes those who are the object 
of pratyak§a as well as those that are vikalpa prasiddhaJ] 


CHAPTER XXL 

PardrtMnum&na means the knowledge of sddhya 
from its sddhana arising in the mind* in conse- 

Borne logicians hold the speaker’s word itself to be the 
pardrthdnumdm, but this is not correct, for the speech of 
another may be the occasion for knowledge or inference, but 
is never so itself. The real basis of inference in pardrtMnu* 
mdna, as In svarthdnumdnay is the logical connection (vydpti) 
between the sddhana and its sddhya. Suppose we hear som^ 
one say : ‘ there is fire in this hill, because there is smoke on 
it,* The statement fulfils all the requirements of a valid 
syllogism so far as the speaker himself is concerned, but it iis 
ob-^ously little or no better than verbal testimony for the 
hearer, for unless his own mind lend assent to the proposition,^ 
he cannot be said to have drawn an inference. 
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queiice of the speech of another. Ifc consists of 
two^ parts, pratijna^ and hetu. r 

Pmtijna means the proposition to be proved, and 

* It is said in Gautama’s Nyaya Darsana that there ax’e not 
two but five limbs of a syllogism of the pardrthdniimdna type, 
namely, 

(1) pratijna, 

( 2 ) hetUf 

(B) udclharana (illustration), 

(4) upanaya, (statement showing the presence of the 
sddhana in the dliarmi), and 

(5) nigamana (conclusion). 

The following is an illustration of a five-limbed syllogism : 

(i) This hill is full of fire {pratijna) ; 

(ii) Because it is fuU of smoke (heUi ) ; 

(iii) Whatever is full of smoke is also full of fire, as a kit- 

chen (uddharana), 

(iv) So is this hill full of smoke (npanaya) ; 

(v) Therefore, this hill is full of fire (nigamana). 

Gautama, however, ignores the fact that pardrthdtiumdna 

difiers from svdrthdnumdna only in so far as it arises at the 
instance of another, so that the true basis of inference and the 
form of syllogism are identically the same in both the typ8s of 
anumdna. Hence, the statement of pah^a, called pratifna in a 
parartlidnumana^ and hetu are alone needed in an inference 
at the instance of another. It is obvious that the true basis 
of anumdna is always the force of vydpti (logical connection), 
so that the moment this relationship is asserted by mentioning 
the sddhana, smoke and the like, mind is immeiliately led to- 
that which is inseparably connected therewith, and discovers 
the sddhya. 

This operation is performed of one’s own accord in svdHhd- 
nurmna, but at the instance of another in the second kind of 
inference. In both cases, however, it is one’s own mind that 
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hetu is tlie statement of tlie logical connection, 
called vyapti, advanced in proof thereof. 

» Illustration. 

There is fire in this hill (pratijna), hecause there is smoke 
on it (hetu), 

draws the inference. Upauaya and nigdmana, besides serving 
no nsefnl purpose, are also objectionable as pure repetition of 
what is already stated in the pratijna and hetu ; and udaharana 
would reduce logic to a child^s play. !Por while it may be 
necessary to cite an actual instance of vyapti (logical connec- 
tion) in a veetrdgakathd (lecture to a pupil) to enable little chil- 
dren to familiarize themselves with the basis of inference, it is 
bad rhetoric to do so in the course of a viJigishu^-katM (logical 
discussion) with a clever and presumably learned opponent. 
And, after all udaharana only tends to establish the validity of 
vydpti, and may be useful in showing the necessary relationship 
between the sddhana and its sddhya ; it is of pjo real help in 
anumdna which pre-supposes the knowledge of this relationship. 

The modern syllogism of three steps, or propositions, as they 
are called, is also open to objection for similar reasons. It is 
the culmination of a highly elaborate system of ratiocination, it 
is t»ue, but it is no less true that the system of which it is the 
outcome is not a natural but a highly artificial one. The prae* 
tical value of modern logic, as a science, is to be judged from the 
fact that its inferential processes, though suitable, to a certain 
extent, for the purposes of the school-room, are never actually 
resorted to by men — not even by lawyers, philosophers and 
logicians— in their daily life, nor can they be carried out with- 
*out first bending the current of thought from its natural chan- 
nel, and forcing it into the artificial and rigid frame-work of an 
Aristotelian syllogism. 

The syllogism that answers the practical requirements of 
life and is natural to rational mind, then, consists of two and 
only two steps— prattpff and hetu. 
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CHAPTER XXII. . 

There are two ways of stating the inseparable* 
logical connection, affirmatively, called amaya^ as 
in the statement, ‘ wherever there is smoke there is 
fire or in the negative, known as vyatireka, 

‘ where there is no fire there is no smoke.’ 

A hetu of the first kind is called upalabdlii^ and 
of the second anupalahdhi. 

The upalaldhi and anupalaldhi hetus are fur- 
ther sub-divided into two kinds each, the 
sadTiaha and the nihheda'‘sddhaka» The hidhi^ 
sddhaka are those which prove the existence and 
the nikhedd-SGidlKthci those that establish the non- 
existence of some fact. 

Betu in8>y also be of a contradictory or of a non- 
contradictory type. The former, called virudhi^ 
implies the existence of a fact which is incompati- 
ble with the sddhya. ^ 

Illustration. 

There is no fire in this pitcher, because it is full of water. 

The non-contradictory (aviruddhi) Jietu is the 
argument which is not based on any fact incom- 
patible with the existence of the sddhya. 


Ilhistration. 

There is fire in this hill, because there is smoke on it. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

The necessary logical connection, called sddhyd- 
h.yathamipO’Hi, avindhhdva or vydpti, is the basis 
of inferential validity, for otherwise one might 
infer the existence of water at the sight of smoke. 
There are the following five kinds of logical rela- 
tionship between the sudhana and its sddhya : 

<1) Vydpyu, or the relationship of part to the 
whole, 

(2) hlrya-kdrna, i.e., causal connection, 

(3) prirmohara-uttarachara, that is antecedence 
and consequence, 

(4) saliaeltara, or co-existence, and 

(5) svabh&va which means peculiarity of nature, 
or identity. 

Of these, the second and the third categories 
embrace two types each, because the relationship 
of cause and effect and antecedence and conse-, 
qu«nce may be made to yield an inference relating to 
either the cause or its effect and to antecedence or 
consequence respectively. Thus, there are seven 
different kinds of relationship which give rise to a 
valid inference. 

« The foUpwing table will be found to combine 
the conclusions reached in this and the next preced- 
ing chapter, and to specify the different kinds of 
logical connection, with dhe regard to the classifica- 
tion of hetu. ■ 
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nyaya. 


i' /—Svabhl-va xxii. 

§ 

^ — Karana xxi. 

|tj — 

t ^Karya xx, 

2 ^Sahaehara xix. 

-_Uttaracliara xviii, 

‘ ^Purvachara xvii. 

8 

4 

3 _KArana xvi, 

3 

p — »_Karya xv. 

8 

> -^Vyapya xiv. 

£| 

3 NwSvabb^va (nature or identity) xiii. 

^Sabachara xii. 

1 — TJttarachara xi. 

j 

s Purvaeliara x. 

2 

t Karana ix. 

) 

I _KArya viii. 

'^Vy^pya vii, 

Sahacbara (concomitance or co-existence) ■ 
— Uttaracbara (consequence) v. 

— Purvaehara (antecedence) 

—Karana (cause) iii. 

— K^rya (effect) ii, 

^Vy^pya i. 
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llhisiratiofis.* 

(i) Sound is subject to modification, because it is a 
product.! 

(Fi? There is fire in this hill, because there is smoke 
on it. 

(Hi) We shall have rain, because rain-eioudst are 
gathering. 

(iv) It will he Sunday to-morrow, because it is Satur- 
day to-day. 

(v) Yesterday was a Sunday, because it is Monday 
to-day. 


* The numbering of these illustrations corresponds to the 
figures in the tabulated classification of hetu, 

! Here sound falls in the larger category of products which 
is characterised by the cpality of being subject to modification. 
Therefore, being lyy&pya (included} in the larger class 
paka% it Is liable to have the distinguishing feature of the 
whole class* predicated of itself. When put in the form of a 
modern syllogism, this illustration would read : 

All products are liable to modification ; 

^ Sound is a product ; 

Therefore, sound is liable to modification. 

if Some logicians do not consider kdrana (cause) to be a 
true hetUy on the ground that it is not always followed by its 
appropriate ©feet (Mrya) ; but this is clearly wrong, since 
the true Mm ua always implies an active, potent (sdmartkya) 
•^cause which nothing can prevent from producing its efieet. 
In the instance of rain-clouds, the absence of all those causes 
which prevent them from giving rain is presumed and implied. 
The following is an instance which fully illustrates the force 
of as a true hetu : ‘ there is shade in this place because 

we have an open umbrella (the cause of shade) here.’ 
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(vi) Tills mango has a sweet taste, because it is ripe- 
yellow in colour.'*' 

{vii) There is no cold here, because (its antithesis, that 
is) hre Is present here. 

(viii) There is no feeling of cold here, because there is 
smoke here (which is the effect of the antithesis 
of cold). 

< ix) This man is not hax>py, because ho has present in 
him the causes of misery (the antithesis of hap- 
piness). 

(x) To-morrow will not be a Sunday, because it is Fri- 

day to-day. 

(xi) Yesterday was not a Friday, because it is Tuesday 

to-day. 

(xii) This wall is not devoid of an outside, because it 
has an inside (the saliacliam of the outerside).')' 

(xiii) There is no Jar in this room, because its svuhhava 
(identity) is not to be found (that is nothing 
resembling its identity is present) in it. 

(xiv) There is no oak In this village, because there is 

no tree here. 

(xv) There are no {sdmartliija=poteiit) rain-clouds here, 

lieeause it is not raining here. 

(xvi) There is no smoke in this place, because there Is 
no fire in it. 

(xvii) It will not be Sunday to-morrow, because it is not 
Saturday to-day. 

(xviii) It was not Monday yesterday, because to-day is 
not Tuesday. * - 

* This illustration proceeds on the princij)lo of concomitance 
or co-existence of colour and taste, so that the presence of 
the one is an index to the existence of the other, 
t Another instance of the principle of co-existence. 
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{XX\ This animal is safferino- <>n„ 

<«» ^1. 

aspects), because they doTt enlL k 
one aspect alone. ^ ^ ^ ^ absolutely 


» CHAPTER, XXIV. 

Many-sidedness-'^- is an important cliaracteristie 

tz: ’--‘-o 

nature wear that aspect. ^ 

fruit or effect o f pramdm is the 


-lid, 

form in Which Si 
substance, Pctry&ya^condition 

,one jjoint of view, nitya-anitya 

transient) from a second nna * ^ —eternal and amtya= 
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removal of ignorance ; indirectly, it enables one |o 
adopt of that which is good and to avoid the harm- 
ful. Pramdm ultimately leads to mohm (nirvana), ^ 
the goal of soul’s evolution. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

According to Buddhist logicians, the true lietu 
should possess the following three characteristics : — 

(i) it should he present in the pahsa, 

(ii) it should also exist in the sapaksa^ and 

(iii) it should not be found in the vipah^a. 

The pahsa has already been explained to mean 

the sddhya and its abode, the dharmi ; but sapah§a 
is the place where the sMhana and sddhya are 
known to abide in some already familiar instance, 
while vipahsa embraces all other places where 
the very possibility of the existence of the sddhya 
is counter-indicated. 

Illustration, 

This hill (pah^) is fall of fire, 

Becaase it is full of smoke ; 

Whatever is full of smoke is full of fire, as a kitchen 
(sapah^a) : 

Whatever is not full of fire is also not full of smoke, as a 
pond (vipalc^a)^ ^ 

qualities which are common to the whole class together with 
those special features of its own which are not to be found in 
mj other member of that class. This amounts to saying that 
neither the absolutely general nor the absolutely particular 
can ever exist by itself in nature. 
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^ JPhe Naiyayakas* add two more attributes to the 
above three of tbe.lBuddhist hetu, making them 
‘five in all. These additional attributes are : 

(iv) it should not establish the opposite of the 

sadhya by any forcible or necessary im- 
plication, and 

(v) it should not leave the matter in doubt by 

equally forcibly suggesting the existence 
of the opposite of that which is to be 
proved. 

The distinction between these two attributes 
lies in the fact that while the former actually 
proves the existence of the opposite of that which 
was to be proved, the latter simply leaves the 
matter in doubt by affirming the existence of both, 
the sadhija and its opposite, with an equal degree 
of logical force. 

Both these views are, however, erroneous, for 
neither the first three nor all the five features, as 
enumerated by the Naiyayakas, constitute the true 
characteristics of a hetu, the distinguishing feature 
of which is the unvarying and the universally true 
connection between the sadhana and its sddhya. 

• It is possible for a given hetu to exhibit all the 
five attributes insisted on above and yet to be no 
true hetu at all. 


'*Tlie Hftiyayakas are tlie followers of the Nyaya school 
of philosophy foimded hy Gantama. 
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Illustrathm, 

win Sm.d.y 1^,^ i, ^ 

and NaiT™™!, «enee, i£ the argument of the Buddhists 

d Kanakas were correct, and heU did reside in the yul 
Ibsurd.] residing in to-morrow, which is 

like’aIi?tL"“?Tr ^ of a dark complexion 

like ail other chddren of Z who are dark-complexioned, be- 
cause lie will be a child of Z. 

[By analysing this example, we get : 

(i) pafe§a=tho unborn child of Z, 

(ii) supaX:$a=sthe existing children of Z., 

(in) vipak^a^childven of others, 

(iv) s^dhya:=harmg a dark complexion, and 
(r) hetu^the quality of being Z’s child. 

!! the hetu resides in the 

^fc?a and sapaftsa and is not to be found in vimk^^a 

hus fulfilhng the three requirements laid down by Buddhist 
^gicians. it is none the less no true hetu, since aere“ 
necessary connection between the unborn child of Z and a 
dark complexion, it not being the order of nature that who- 
ever IS a child of Z must be dark-complexioned. * ' 

Tbe same considerations apply to the view of the NaivA- 

also proves neither the existence nor the co-existence of the 

opposite of the sadhya (dark complexion). Thus the illustra- 

tion tenishes all the hve requisites of a Kaiy.yaS hl'l^ 
invalidityX° at sufSciently deaonstrates its-— 

It should be further observed that the sapaksa 
and vtpaJc?a are not to be found in each and 
every argument. 
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ItlUKtralioMii. 

1. TMngs invisible to iw aro porct-ivable by some on© 
because tboy are iirovml by iuforonco ; wbatovec is proved by 
inferoneols also porocivod by some oim, as flro, etc. 

{Hero ‘tilings inviHible lo ns’ i« the pakia and 'fire, oto.’ the 
sapakri, bot there is no for tho first two, tiiat is the 

jw&jaand a'ljuifts*!, exhaust all objects.J 

2. A living organism is oharactoriRod by tho presone© of 
the soHl, boeanso it breathes ; v^hatever is not characterised 
by the prcsciico of tho soul does not breathe, as a clod of earth 

[This is an opposite ctwo to that in tho proeediug iilnstra-* 
tion, as there can Iw no mpakifu horo, for all things are 
either living oi'ganiHras (paksa) or not charactorisod by the 
presence of the soul {ui/mftjo), tho clod of earth being not 
an illastration of mtimkia (whore tho »ddhya and sMhana are 
to bo found together) Iiut only a form of vyutireka vipak^a.} 

Where the heM does not admit of a vipak§a 
it is called hevaldnvayi (purely anvaya in form) • 
where it precludes the possibility of sapak^, it is 
termed hernia (purely) vyatirehi ; and in all other 
cases, that is where it takes both the anmya and 
* the'^atireha form, it is known as anvya-vyatireU. 

It must be clear now that the Buddhists and 
the Naiyayakas have altogether lost sight of the 
hevaUnmyi and hernia vyatirehi forms of ketu. 


CHAPTER XXVL 

Abhdm (fallacy) is a falsehood which has the 
appearance of truth. There are many kinds of 
fallacy — one corresponding to every limb, or part. 
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of prarnam- The important ones of these wiD alone 
be described here. 

PvamaTjabliusci includes all those forms’ of igno- 
rance doubt, error and the like — which ai’e charac- 
teristic of untruth. 

TarlidhJidsa is the setting up of an inseparable 
connection between objects which are independent 

of each other, e.g., ‘ wherever there is smoke, there 
is lime.’ 

Pahsablidsa is the fallacy of proposition, and 
arises in the following cases : — ^ 

(a) When an unproved proposition is taken as 
proved, e.p., there is a maker of the universe.’ 

(6/ When the statement made is incapable of 
being proved, e.g., ‘ everything is perishable.’ 

(c) When it is opposed to truth as established 
by direct perception, e.g., ‘ things are not character- 
ised by many-sided-ness.’ 

id) When it involves a construction which is 
opposed to the accepted sense of words, e.g., taking 
a sister to mean a wife. 

(e) When it contradicts anurndna^ e,g,^ ^ there 
is no omniscient being.’ « 

(/) When it is fatal to its own validity, e.g,, 
‘nothing exists.’ 

Hetvubh&sa is the fallacy of hetu (reason), and 
is of four kinds. 
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(Ij A-sidldJiGr li6i'i)(x>hhcisct< wiiicii is oitiior 

(1) sarupasiddka, ^whose faleshood is a matter 
6f certainty, as in the instance, ‘sound is perishable 
because it can be seen with the eye ’ ; or 

(ii) Sandigdhdsiddhco which implies an uncer- 
tainty about the existence of the s&dJiana itself. 
It will be seen that where the very existence of the 
sddhana be involved in doubt, validity of inference 
cannot be guaranteed, as for instance where it is 
uncertain whether what is seen be smote or 
only vapour,''no valid inference can be drawn about 
the existence of fire in the pdksa. 

(2) Viruddha hetvdhhdsa which is inseparably 
connected not with the sadhya, but with its anti- 
thesis. An instance of this is: ‘ sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect.’ Here obviously the quality 
of being an effect is connected with perishability, 
since effects are always compound and, sooner or 

» latey, resolve into their elements. 

(3) AnaiMntika hetvdbhasa occurs when the 
hetu is to be found in all the three, the pak^a, 
sapahfa and vipah§a. 

Til© ©ffcct of the presence of the lietu in the 
-^vipah^a is to rob the conclusion of that logical 
Talidity which anumana directly aims at* 

The dfidikafitihct hetv&bJiQSd is of two hinds (1) 
the nisTiehita mpahsa vritti where it is certain 
that the hetu resides in the vipahm^ and (2) the 
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sanh'ka vipaJt^a vritti where the matter is 
volved in doubt. 


in- 


Illustration, 

(i) Sound is perishable, because it is knowable. 

[This^ IS an instance of the ni^chita vipalcsa vritti type, 
because it is certain that the quality of knowability resides no* 

only in perishable things, but also in those that are imperish- 

able, e.g., space, souls and the like.] 

■ 'yatelies are fragile, because they are manufactured 

With machinery. 

TI,riTi ^ of the sanhtta vipak?a vritti. 

The fallacy in this case lies in the fact that It is not certain 

whether the quality of being manufactured with machinery 

does or does not reside in things which are not fragile, i'e 
the vipa1t?aJ] ® » 

(4) Akinehitkara hetvabhdsd is the faliacv of 
redundancy. This is also of two kinds. 

(a) The siddltasctdhana which moans the es- 
tablishing of that which has already been proved 
by some other kind of pTottn&txci. 

Illustration, 

Sound is heard by the ear, because it is sound. 

(b) The h&Shita vimya which relates to a 

proposition inconsistent with prafAjaksa (direct 
observation, or jmna), logical inference, scrip- 
tural text or its own sense. ’ ^ 

Illustra tions. 

(i) Fire is not endowed with warmth, because 

substance (inconsistent with pmtj/afcsa.) ^ 

(ih Sound is unchanging, because it is not an . /- 
consistent with anumdna.) ©iiect (m- 
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(iii) Bharma (virtu© or righteousness) is the cause of pain, 
because it resides in^ man. (Inconsistent with Scripture 
According to which dharma is the' cause of happiness.) 

(iv) S Is the son of a barren woman, because she has 
never conceived (inconsistent with the proposition itself). 

Dr^tdntabhasa occurs when a dr§tdnta is 
not an appropriate illustration. This is of two 
kinds : — 

(i) Sddharinya or anvaya dr^^ntdhMsa and 

(ii) Vaidharmya or vyatireka df^tdntabhdsa. 

The Sddharmya fallacy arises when a negative 
illustration is given in place of an affirmative one. 

Illustration, 

There is no sarvapiya (omniscient being), because he is 
not apprehended by the senses, like a jar. 

[The illustration should have been of something not 
perceivable with the senses.] 

The vaidharmya is the opposite of the sddhar- 
mya^ 

Illustration, 

Kapila is omniscient, because he is beset with desires, 
like the arhanta (Tirthankara). 

[Here the comparison should have been with some one who 
became omniscient without giving up his desires, not with 
the Arhanta who is absolutely desireless.] 

Every illustration has reference to either the 
sadhya, or Sddhana, or both. This gives us three 
forms of the anvaya and three of the vyatireka df?- 
tantdhhdsa. 
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Illustrations. 

(i) Word IS apaurusheya (unprodu6ed by man), becanse it 

IS ®wid of sensible qualities ; whatever is devoid of sensible" 
qualities is apaurusheya, like ^ 

(a) sensual pleasure, 

(b) an atom, or 

(c) ajar, 

^ ^ [Here (a) is an instance ol“ the wrong illustration of the 
sadltya (because sensual pleasure is the opposite of apaurusheya), 

( / of the sadhana (an atom is not devoid of sensible qualities), 
and (c) of both, the sddhya and sadhana (for a jar is neither 
apaurusheija nor devoid of sensible qualities). These are 
instances of the anvaya drstantdbMsa.} 

(ii) Word is apauTnisheya, because it is amurtika (devoid of 
sensible qualities); whatever is not apaurusheya is not 
amurtika, as 

(cl) anatom, 

(b) sonse-gratMeation, or 

(c) Space. 

[This IS a threefold illustration of the vyatireka drstdiitd- 
onasa. The atom, being apaurusheya, does not furiish an 
Mstanee of the uot-apaurusheya quality ; sense-gratifieation 
IS not norHxmurtika, and space is neither uot-apaurusheya. nor 
not-amwKzVm.] , 

Anvaya drstantahlidsa also occurs where the 
order of the sadhya and sadhana is reversed in the 
exemplification of hetu. 

Illustration. 

There is fire in this hill, 

Because there is smoke on it ; 

Wherever there is fire there is smoke (anvaya dr,tdnt&- 

ohasa.) 

[The true form of the anvaya exemplification here should 
be: ‘wherever there is smoke there is fire.’] 
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Similarly, vyatireha df^tdntdhTidsa also occurs 
when the sddhya and sddhana replace each other 
in vyatireha exemplification. 

Illustration* 

TMs bill is fall of smoke, 

Because it is full of fire; 

Whatever is not full of smoke is also not full of Are. 

[The fallacy is obvious, for there may be fire without smoke.] 

Bdla-prayogdhhdsa(.Mla~-pertaimng to children, 
practice, and d&Msa= fallacy) consists in 
not mentioning all the necessary limbs — proposition, 
Tietu, uddharazta, upanaya and niyamana (see foot- 
note to p. 42 ante) — of a school-room syllogism. 
This fallacy also occurs when these limbs are given 
in a wrong order. 

Sdnhhydbhdsa is a fallacy in reference to the 
sources of pramdna (valid knowledg) which are 
(i) pratyak^a (direct knowledge), 

•(ii) anumaua (inference), and 
(iii) dgama (Scripture). 

This kind of fallacy consists in denying any or 
all of these three sources, because while pratyah^a 
is the immediate destroyer of doubt and ignorance, 
the validity' of logical inference cannot be ignored, 
and testimony, provided it be the word of a qualified 
observer and absolutely unimpeachable, is certainly 
the only source of knowledge of things beyond 
perception and inference both. 
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ntata. 


AgamdbMga is that form of fallacy which con- 
sists in regardingthe word of an unqualified teacher 
as the Scripture of truth. This faUacy also occurs’ 

when the trae Scripture is misquoted to support a 
false proposition. 



